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now looked upon the young Marquis of Rockingham

as their leader.

Of the two, the King infinitely preferred Pitt: lie
and Pitt at least saw eye to eye on the question of
political party, and Pitt was always polite to royalty.
With the Whigs the King had nothing in common,
and they were frightfully rude. Three separate times
did the 'King implore Pitt to come to his deliverance,
but in the circumstances Pitt steadily declined.

Whilst these negotiations were going on, and before
the King had made up his mind to dismiss Grenville
and Bedford and to send for Rockingham with his
organised band of oligarchs, the Ministry had managed
to get itself enmeshed in two great constitutional con-
flicts, each of which had considerable consequences. At
home they had become embroiled with the demagogue
John Wilkes over the question of the validity of
general warrants (1763); abroad they had precipitated
a fateful quarrel with the American colonists through
the pissing of the famous Stamp Act (1765). In respect
of neither of these cardinal questions, however, did
George III. differ from his Ministers. He was even
more anxious than they to crush the impious Wilkes,
whether with or without law. He was not a whit less
determined than Grenville to assert and maintain the
right of the Mother Country to levy taxes on the
colonials.

In July, 1765, however, a crisis occurred at Court
which brought the Grenville Ministry to an abrupt end.
In the spring of the year the King had shown unmis-
takable symptoms of that mental ailment which, towards
the close of his reign, developed into complete imbe-
cility. It became necessary to pass a Regency Bill.
Grenville and Bedford, fearing the sinister influence of
Bute, were resolved to exclude the King's mother, the
Princess of Wales, from the office of Regent. A party
in Parliament took up the Princess's cause, and a lot of
nasty things were said. In the midst of the tumult
George recovered his sanity. He was filled with fury,